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LONDON BRIDGE, 


FROM SOUTHWARK. 


Tue rebuilding of London Bridge, and the 
formation of the approaches thereto, must 
rank as the most magnificent metropolitan 
improvement of our times; living fast, as 
we are, to see London changed from brick to 
stone. ‘With all anxiety to honour the genius 
of Mr. Nash, in the superb embellishment 
of Regent-street, and alive as we are to the 
merits of Waterloo Bridge, it must be con- 
ceded, that for direct utility and improved 
public convenience, the change about to be 
noticed is of prior importance. Well do we 
remember the old Bridge, and its scooping 
line of road—the insecurity of Fish-street 
Hill as a thoroughfare—the imperfect road- 
way of the Bridge itself, shelving into 
the murky picturesqneness of the Borough 
High-street, (the narrowest leading street in 
the metropolis,) with its gables and plaster 
fronts, a specimen of which is engraved in 
vol. xxvii. of our Miscellany. Then too, the 
effect of these ill-constructed highways—the 
frequent stoppage of lines of carriages of 
every description for upwards of twenty mi- 
nutes or half an hour, and these two at the 
very hour when coach loads of tired citizens 
were panting for the green lawns and greener 
palings and doors of their suburban villas. 
Such mortifying embargoes upon public en- 
joyment have been removed with old London 
Bridge, a portion of which has actually been 
employed to build a rural retreat for an alder- 
man at Greenhithe, and to construct piers for 
ublic health from the banks of old Father 
Thames. Meanwhile, the Monument is “ left 
alone in its glory” upon Fish-street Hill, 
though its crown has been regilt, by way of 
compensation, or consolation in its solitude. 
The view upon the annexed page presents, 
of necessity, but a postion of the London 
Bridge Improvements. The Bridge itself, 
unrivalled in the world, in the “ perfection of 
proportion and the true greatness of simpli- 
city,” has, at each approach, structures of 
suitable architectural character. On the south 
side, after passing through an improved, 
though not unique line of street, (about 7 
feet in width, or nearly double the width of 
the old street,) you reach two noble monu- 
ments of the piety and philanthropy of our 
ancestors: these ate the venerable church of 
St. Saviour and Chapel of Our Lady, restored 
to their pristine beauty; and St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, (founded by the Corporation of 
London, in 1699,) the north wing of which 
has been rebuilt in massive style. At the 
back of this structure will be the buildin 
of the head of the Greenwich Railway. At 
no great distance too, is the new School of 
St. Olave, as engraved at. p. 65.of- the pre- 
sent volume. But the main buildings, in 
height, if not in beauty, are a vast pile of 
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warehouses upon the eastern side of the 
street ; and an hotel opposite. 

The buildings at the north approach are of 
much greater architectural importance, and 
have the advantage of immediately fronting 
the Thames, as shown in our Engraving, 
The south-west angle is occupied by Fish- 
mongers’ Hall, which, besides a handsome 
river front, presents towards the roadway an 
elevation upwards of 160 feet in length, 
Owing to the great height of the roadway 
above Thames-street, a substructure of more 
than 30 feet was necessary, which is cased 
with granite, whilst, under it are fire-proof 
warehouses. On this granite platform is raised 
the Hall, an edifice of the Grecian Ionic 
order. The south front of the platform, to- 
wards the river, has an arcade, which supports 
a spacious terrace, above which the Hall 
front presents an attached hexastyle support. 
ing a pediment. The east front, towards the 
Bridge road, is enriched with pilasters and 
columns in the centre, having an attic above, 
in the front of which are placed the arms of 
the Company, and an emblematical basso- 
relievo of a sea-horse on each side. In this 
front is the principal entrance from Adelaide. 
place. The north front has simply a conti- 
nuation of the entablafure which is carried 
round the other fronts of the building sup- 
ported by pilasters. The interior arrange. 
ment of the edifice would occupy too much 
space for detail. Among the striking beaw 
ties is a screen of columns of polished Aber. 
deen granite, which separate the Great Stair 
ease from a corridor. At the head of the 
former is a finely-executed statue of a cele- 
brated member of the Company, William 
Walworth, represented in the act of striking 
with his dagger the rebel Wat Tyler. The 
apartments are of noble proportions. The 
Court Dining-room, which faces the river, is 
45 feet long, 30 feet broad, and 20 feet high; 
and has a splendid silver chandelier. The 
Court Drawing-room adjoining has an en- 
riched ceiling, with a Corinthian entablature 
and scagliola pilasters. The Banquetting 
Hall is 73 feet in length, 38 feet in width, 
and 33 feet in height; and is richly deco- 
rated. The arehitect is Mr. Henry Roberts. 

The opposite angle of the roadway is occu- 
pied by a showy building, enriched with 
fluted pilasters. Like its opposite neighbour, 
it is fronted by a terrace, and stands upon 8 
platform, which is occupied as a steam-boat 
wharf, the superstructure being “ the Ade- 
laide Hotel.” Before the wharf is a commo- 
dious quay, at which steam-boats ply. 

Having passed the two buildings just de- 
scribed, the roadway crosses Thames-street 
by a dry arch, and passing through lines of 
handsome houses, branches off to the left by 
a-still-more embellished street to the Man- 
sion House, and thus reaches the heart of 
the City. 
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EGYPTIANA. 
THE PYRAMIDS. 

Tue period at which the Great Pyramids 
were erected, (says Mr. J. Conder,) is a 
point which has occupied much learned dis- 
cussion. By Perizonius and others, the 
workmen are supposed to have been Israel- 
ites; and Dr. Clarke has contended for the 
strange notion, that the pyramid of Cheops 
was built to receive the body of the patriarch 
Joseph. Diodorus’and Pliny confess, that 
every thing relating to their origin is un- 
certain; and the Arabian writers solve the 
mystery by informing us, that they were 
built before the Deluge. Others, on the con- 
trary, are for assigning them a date, which, 
in speaking of Egypt, might almost be termed. 
modern. omer mentions Thebes and its 
hundred gates, but has not noticed the pyra- 
mids. Is it probable, (it has been asked,) 
that he would have omitted to speak of them, 
if they had been erected in histime? In 
confirmation of this view, it may be remark- 
ed, that Herodotus believed them to have 
been built only twelve generations before the 
time of Cambyses. Cheops, the builder of 
the largest pyramid, is stated to have flou- 
tished nearly a hundred years before Homer ; 
but Asychis, the successor of Mycerinus, is said 
tohave reigned about 815 years before Christ, 
which date, if correct, would require the 
ign of Cheops to be brought down much 
later. Upon the whole, the most probable 
opinion is that which assigns them to a pe- 
tod between 1000 and 800 years B.c. 

The absence of hierogiyphical inscrip- 
tions in these stupendous structures, has 
been accounted for on the supposition, that 
the founders were of a foreign and obtrusive 
dynasty, hostile to the religion of their sub- 
jects, and that the priests refused to record 
their names in the sacred character. In that 
case, however, it might have been expected, 
that there would be found, if not hierogly- 
phic inscriptions, some records in a different 
character. It cannot be supposed that a dy- 
nasty of sovereigns who could command such 
architects, were at any loss for secretaries. 
Herodotus, in fact, refers to an inscription 
engraved on the pyramid of Cheops, which, 
he says, was in tian characters ; but it 
has been doubted whether he means hiero- 
glyphics. Dr. Hales supposes them to have 


been alphabetic characters; if so, they would © 


not be the less curious. Ibn Haukal speaks 
of Syrian and Greek inscriptions, which co- 
vered some part of the pyramids: the latter 
were probably of a late date, and might have 
been written by Greeks who visited these 
monuments. On the other hand, Abdallatif 
states, that he saw a prodigious number of 
hieroglyphical inscriptions on the two great 
pyramids; as many as, if copied, would fill, 
pethaps, ten oan volumes. Other Ara- 
z 





bic writers, prior to Abdallatif, have also 
mentioned the hieroglyphics on the pyra- 
mids. Dr. Richardson thinks, that Abdal- 
latif may be understood as referring to the 
inscriptions in the chambers, cut out of the 
rocks on which the pyramids are built, which 
are exceedingly numerous. There is now no 
appearance whatever that the pyramid of 
Cheops was ever coated; and the fact has 
been doubted. Yet Herodotus states that it 
was coated and finished in the highest style. 
and describes the process by which it was 
accomplished, from the summit downwards. 
This statement is corroborated by Pliny, Ab- 
dallatif, and others ; and Dr. Richardson sug- 
gests that the removal of the coating by the 
Saracens may account for the great da 
sustained by the steps all round: while the 
rolling down of the immense stones from the 
top, may have occasioned the middle of the 
steps to be more injured than the angles. 
The removal of the couting would account 
for the absence of the hieroglyphics. Yet, 
among the pyramids of Sakhara and Dah- 
shour, there is one on which the covering is 
pretty entire, but no inscription has been 
found upon it. In one of these pyramids, 
however, which was opened at the expense of 
Baron Von Minutoli, in 1821, the door of 
one chamber is stated to be bordered with 
hieroglyphics in relief, and over another are 
hieroglyphics traced in black. The walls are 
covered with a kind of mosaic, consisting of 
convex pieces of green porcelain ingeniously 
fixed in stucco. An immense quantity of 
fragments of marble and alabaster vases lay 
scattered in the pas and chambers, 
proving that the pyramid had been previously 
opened by violence, and by a different en- 
trance. The richly gilded skull, hands, and 
feet of a mummy, supposed to be those of the 
monarch, were obtained from this pyramid ; 
also the well-preserved heal of a sacred 
vulture; but, unfortunately, many valuable 
articles were stolen by the workmen on the 
first opening of the pyramid. The largest 
of the chambers, the walls of which were 
blackened by the smoke of torches, contain- 
ed, (says Baron Von hyper an instead of a 
sarcophagus, a small sanctuary, formed of 
several blocks of stone placed one upon an- 
other; into this a man could easily enter, 
and from which the voice of the oracle was, 
probably, made to issue. This idea, if well 
founded, would certainly tend to throw a new 
light upon the design of these mysterions 
labyrinths ; as it would. indicate that, like 
the cave of Trophonius, the a sepul- 
chre at Telmessus, and the Kassr.el-Keroun 
near Lake Meeris, they had been made sub- 
servient to the purposes of oracular jugylery. 
It deserves in this point of view to be inves- 
tigated, whether the peculiar construction of 
the chambers and passages be connected 
with any acoustic phenomena. The custom 
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senuhning 6 temple and the tomb, ‘is 
known to have prevailed very extensively 
among the ancients. By this means, a 
greater degree of respect was secured towards 
the places where the dead were deposited. 
In general, the temple or fane was erected 
on the summit of the tumulus, or over the 
sepulchre. This is the case with the Mexi- 
can ¢eocallies, which exhibit so striking an 
affinity to the pyramids of the Old Continent. 
But sometimes, the ¢aphos itself was the 
temple. With a view either to enhance the 
sacreduess of the sepulchre, or to turn to 
account the superstitious reverence for the 
depositories of the dead, the pyramids then, 
like the cave, the catacomb, and the tumulus, 
may have been applied to various, secondary 
objects. The tomb has been alternately ap- 
plied, by the wily tyrant or more crafty priest, 
to the widely different purposes of the for- 
tress, the prison, the sanctuary, the treasury, 
the observatory, and the oracular shrine. 
Still, under every modification, its ostensible 
object has been the same—to provide a habi- 
tation for the immortal dead. 

In the pyramids of Djizeh, there is one 
circumstance by which, as works of art, they 
are peculiarly distinguished, but which 
makes, perhaps, somewhat against their re- 
mote antiquity; and that is, the very superior 
style in which the materials are put together. 

e@ joinings and polish of the granite 
casings in the interior, (says Dr. Richardson,) 
equally manifest the eminent skill of the 
artist, and the great perfection that his art 
had attained. any a structure must have 
been erected, before an architect could have 
been capable of constructing these. The 
manner in which the materials are put toge- 
ther, is as different from the construction of 
the temples or any other building in Egypt, 
as a Roman wall is from a Grecian one. The 
sarcophagi are also different in size, form, 
cutting, and workmanship. The body of the 
pyramid throughout is of the most substan- 
tial description. Not a stone has slipped 
from its place; it stands, with the security 
of a mountain, the most indestructible pile 

that human ingenuity ever reared. After 
visiting the pyramids, I was determined, 
(says Hasselquist,) to know whether stones 
alone must satisfy my curiosity, and if a 
burning sand had. excluded every thing that 
had life from this place. If I had not 
searched attentively, T should certainly have 
been of this opinion, and have confirmed 
what I was told in Cairo,—that no living 
creature, much less a plant, was to be found 
near the pyramids. The earth is of such a 
nature here that, to many persons, it would ap- 
pear a miracle, if any animal or plant conld 
find nourishment or sustenance. I found, 
however, both:—one single plant, the gum 
succory, (chondrilla juncea ;) of animals, the 
ittle lizard, runuing in numbers on the sand. 
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But what most pleased me was the lion-ant, 
(hemerobius formica leo,) which insects have 
a republic of their own. They run by hun. 
dreds in the sand, each holding stone, sand, 
or bits of rotten wood, between their curious 


jaws or maxilla, and hastening with them 


to the dwellings they had made in the sand, 
I saw numbers of this insect’s nests. 
were thrown up in tufts in the sand, about 
the bigness of the two fists, and somewhat 
depressed at the top. Ip the middle of this 
depression, was a little hole, about the bi 
ness of a small pipe-stem, through whi 
the ants went in and out. I attacked them 
within their intrenchments, in the hope of 
seeing the internal -construction of their 
nests; but I was deceived, and only demo- 
lished their outworks, from which went a 
private passage so artfully conducted, that it 
was in vain to endeavour to come at their 
innermost dwelling. All the architecture, 
magnificence, and expense, that shine in the 
Pyramids, cannot give a contemplater of 
ature such ideas as are excited by the art 
of these little creatures. W.G.C, 


Che Paturalist. 


ZOOLOGICAL GLEANINGS. 


Few birds are more attached to mankind, 
more docile in a domesticated state, more 
sensible to attractions and the want of them, 
or more intellectual, than the agami, or trum- 
peter-bird of Guiana. It is among birds, in 
some measure, the counte’ of the dog 
among quadrupeds. Like the latter, it is 
obedient to the voice of its master, follows or 
precedes him on a journey, quits him with 
regret, and hails his return with gladness. 
In several districts, it is intrusted with the 
charge of the poultry, and even of the sheep, 
which it conducts home every evening. 

One day, an eagle was observed frequently 
to dart towards the Missouri, and then to 
rise again. His evolutions attracting atten- 
tion, it was observed that he was endeavout- 
ing to take a wild goose, which had alighted 
in the river, and which dived: to avoid him; 
but, on rising to get breath, was again at- 
tacked, and had ayain to dive, in order to 
Fi himself. The chase had agprncsn 
this way some time, the goose aj y 
yielding, when it suddenly turned Bap 
to the shore of Colonel Pot’s farm, where two 
men were at work. It there landed, and 
walking leisurely up to the men, permitted 
itself to be taken by them without an effort 
to escape. It appeared extremely exhausted. 

A short time since, Mr. Staveley, of Clif- 
ton, Yorkshire, was almost invariably accom- 
panied by a gander belonging to Mr. Cass, 8 
farmer residing in that township. The bird, 
every morning about five o'clock, came from 
its own domicile to Mr. Staveley’s residence, 
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and; by its cackling noise, called the uld 

leman up. It then accompanied him 
in his rambles during the day, and «as 
frequently to be seen in the busy streets, 
close at his heels, utterly heedless of the 
throng aronnd, and the crowds of children 
Aaa the pair were often accompanied. 

n Mr. Staveley sat down to rest himself, 
which he was frequently obliged to do, from 
his age and infirmities, the gander immedi- 
ately sat down at his feet. There were seve- 
tal places at which the old gentleman’ had 
been in the habit of resting ; and just before 
he arrived at them, his feathered companion 
starting off, arrived at the spot a little before 
him. If any one molested the old gentleman, 
the gander chattered, and tried to bite the in- 
truder. If Mr. S. went into a public-house, it 
entered also, if permitted ; and stood behind 
him while he drank his glass of ale, some- 
times partaking of the refreshing beverage : 
if not permitted to enter the house, it re- 
mained at the door till Mr. Staveley came 
out. 


In the vicinity of Canton, but more espe- 
cially about Whampoa, may be seen numbers 
of the duck-boats, used by the owners and 
their families as well as for their numerous 
feathered charge. The birds inhabit the 
hold of the buat, and the keeper, the upper 
accommodations of the vessel. These boats 
are most abundant about the rice-fields, near 
the river, soon after the harvest has been 

ered in. The owner of the boat moves 
it about from place to place, according to the 
opportunities that may be offered to him of 
feeding his flock. On the — = os og 
at the appointed spot, by a signal of a whistle, 
the flock cross a board placed for their ac- 
commodation, and then ramble about for 
food, till their keeper considers they have 
had enough, when a signal is made for the 
teturn of the birds; immediately upon hear- 
ing which, they congregate and re-enter 
the boat. The first duck that enters is re- 
warded with some paddy, and the last is 
whipped for being dilatory; so that it is 
curious to see the late birds, as if aware of 
the fate that awaits them, making efforts to 
fly over the backs of others, to prevent being 
the last of the flock. 


A short time since, a singular combat took 
between a crow and a duck, in a mill- 
dam belonging to Mr. Lane, at Hingham, 
Norfolk. On a small island situated in the 
mill-dam, a duck deposited her eggs, which 
acrow from a neighbouring tree regularly 
tobbed her of. At length, the duck, after 
keeping watch some time, caught the crow 
in the act of stealing one, when she seized 
the thief with her broad bill, and after a 
long and violent struggle in the water, suc- 
ceeded in drowning it. 
A jackdaw was one day observed at the 


top of a tree in a plantation belonging to 
Mr. T. Walker, Park-gate Pilkington, Lan-. 
cashire. Knowing that it was near a thrush 
nest, which contained several, half-fiedged, 
young ones, some workmen began to watch 
its movements, which were speedily directed 
towards that object. When the daw arrived 
at the nest, it seized one of the young ones, 
which it carried to the top of a tree, and then 
to its nest, which was in one of the chim- 
neys of a house, situated at a short distance. 
Upon inspection, the thrush-nest was found 
empty. 

Some years since, a gentleman at St. 
Albans, observed a number of martens dart- 
ing with great violence and noise at a nest 
under some eaves, which attack they main-. 
tained for a considerable time; at length it 
subsided, and the birds forsook the building. 
Two or three days elapsed, when, reflecting 
on the singularity of the circumstance, his 
curiosity prompted him to examiue the nest. 
which had been so violently besieged a few 
days previously ; and, much to his astonish- 
ment, he discovered that it was entirely 
blocked up, and-a male and female sparrow, 
with several young ones, dead within it. 
The sparrows, it appears, had taken posses- 
sion of the nest, and the martens had avenged 
the usurpation by destroying them. 

A bird was lately caught in a — 
manner, upon a beech-tree, at Wester-Plean. 
It was found suspended by the foot, from 
the under side of a leaf: how long it had. 
remained in this position was not known; 
but, judging from its exhausted appearance, 
it was supposed to have been there a consi- 
derable time. On bending the branch, to: 
ascertain the cause of this novel trap, it was 
found that the foot had got entangled in the 
cocoon of a moth. There was likewise on 
the same leaf, a glutinous matter, to which 
several aphides adhered. This was probably 
the bait that allured the bird into the snare. 


Besides a singular elegance of form and 
beauty of plumage, (says Mr. Fothergill,) the 
eye of the common lapwing is peculiarly soft 
and expressive; it is large, black, and full of 
lustre, rolling, as it seems to do, in liquid 
gems of dew. Having shot a bird of this 
beautiful species, I found, on taking it up, 
that it was not dead, but had a wound in its 
breast. from which some big drops of blood 
stained the whiteness of its feathers. As I 
held up the hapless bird in my hand, hun- 
dreds of its companions hovered round m 
head, uttering continued shrieks of distress, , 
and, by their plaintive cries, appeared to be- 
moan its fate; whilst the wounded bird con-~ 
tinually moaned, with a kind of inward, 
wailing note, expressive of the keenest ane 
guish, and raising its drooping head, turned 
towards the wound on its breast. which ‘it~ 
touched with its bill, and then looked up in 
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my face, with an expression I shall never 
fi 


The hearing of birds, so necessary for 
escape from danger, as well as indicating 
the neighbourhood of their prey, (says a re- 
cent writer,) is scarcely less perfect in many 
species than their sight ; yet the external ear, 
which is essential for producing distinctness 
of sound, (as the organ is formed in quadru- 
peds and man,) would obstruct their rapid 
progress through the air, and be inconveni- 
ent in other respects. This appendage is, 
therefore, withheld ; but it is amply compen- 
sated by a peculiarity in the external struc- 
ture: a circumstance which indicates the 
never-failing resources of the Creator. This 
may be considered as a slight, and, perhaps, 
a trifling change ; but it acquires importance 
as being one of an infinite variety of bene- 
ficent contrivances for the comfort and happi- 
ness of the different tribes of animals wisely 
adapted to the peculiarities of ae 1a 


FISH AND SNIPES. 


Ir is a curious fact, (says a recent writer,) 
that the small fish, gudgeons, roach, dace, 
and perch, of the rivers tributary to the 
Yare, disappear altogether about the month 
of October; and are seldom seen or caught, 
till the May following: they are even then 
few in number, and small in size; about 
June, they increase, and by August the 
tivers are crowded with full and frequent 
shoals. Where do these tribes hide them- 
selves during the winter? If it be said in 
deep holes, this does not appear to be the 
case, except perhaps with the largest fish. 
The smallest disappear nearly altogether 
from the sight and search of man. A second 
problem is: where do these vast beds or 
tribes of eels inhabit, which, from some 
unexplained cause, descend with the floods 
from July to November? As many as one 
hundred stone = have been often caught 
in nets in one night at a single mill, and half 
the quantity for one or two succeeding nights, 
in number, probably, from three to four thou- 
sand on the first, and half as many on the 
subsequent nights. They not only migrate 
in immense shoals. but at a very swift rate. 
It was ascertained. some years ago by the 
capture of an eel at one mill, which, after it 
was marked, was released, and recaptured at 
the next, that it traversed about three miles 
in fifteen minutes; yet fishermen never either 
observe or catch any number indicating the 
presence of such vast abundance.* 

The appearance and departure of the snipe 
form another object of inquiry to sportsman 
and naturalist. In 1802, a gentleman, living 
in the neighbourhood of Norwich made the 


® See Mirror, vol. xxvi., p. 150 and 170. 
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following observations upon this subject :— 
that they first appeared in considerable num. 
bers early in September, and again took their 
departure in a day or two. They were then 
in flocks; and, in the language of sni 

shooters, lay very light. In October, their 
presence and dispersion were more general ; 
for a frost sent them away, and they’ were 
seen no more till February or March. A few 
remained in the spring ditches. Their return 
is retarded, or accelerated, by a backward, or 
a forward spring. Sometimes, they come in 
small numbers from the 10th to the 1/th of 
February, but those on the coast are the first 
that disappear. In March, they are abun- 
dant; but the most curious fact is the coin. 
cidence of their appearance with certain 
marsh flowers: the viola odorata, or March 
violet, will be found in flower very soon after 
the period of their first arrival; and when the 
ranunculus ficaria, or pilewort, expands its 
leaves, (though there be the difference in 
some seasons, of fifteen days in this pheno. 
menon,) the snipes will then be found in the 
greatest numbers. They, therefore, migrate 
by the calendar of nature; and temperature 
has clearly something to do with their travels, 
either in the production of their food, or 
through some other instinct. Since these 
observations were noted, a great alteration 
has been made in the state of the marsh 
country, by drainage. Bogs, which would 
then scarcely carry a snipe, are now trodden 
by oxen of fifty stone, and their bellowing is 
heard where only the boom of the bitten 
used to shake the echoing marsh. But the 
snipes still appear and disappear, though, 
perhaps, with a difference as to time, stay, 
and numbers. A few years since, the quan- 
tity was unusually great. In August, they 
were in some places abundant, and from the 
Ist to the 10th of December, superabundant 
everywhere: during those ten days from one 
to 2,000 couple were killed in Norfolk, and 
this, of course, bore a very small proportion 
to their entire numbers. All the marshes in 
the neighbourhood of the coast, from Happis- 
burgh to Yarmouth, and along the course of 
the north river, and all the marshes on the 
borders of the Yare and Waveney, swarmed. 
On the eleventh, they literally disappeared. 
On the twelfth, where two days previous they 
were found by hundreds, not ten couple could 
be seen. The birds were unusually large aud 
fine in condition. From whence do these 
birds come ? and whither do they go so sud- 
denly? The domestic breed in the adjoining 
marshes will, perhaps, account for their ap- 
pearance in August, while those in October 
and December seem to be supplied from 
abroad. But, again, where were they. on the 
12th of December ? and what is the natural 
cause that instigates these rapid changes of 
their habitations? They cannot easily re- 
move to any great distance previous to their 
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final departure. They most certainly remain 
in our marshes till a later period of the year, 
than they did thirty years ago. At that time 
no quantity could ever be found in December, 
or after the slightest frost, about Surlingham, 
Brundall, and that whole country; now they 
come there at intervals till January, if an 
east wind blows. Snipes are almost equally 
common inhabitants of all countries. They 
are as abundant in the rice-grounds of the 
Fast, as in the morasses of the North. 
Should they be found to travel periodically 
from some of the countries of Europe, the 
desirable point is to ascertain the date and 
direction of their migrations. © W.G.C. 





Che Cosmopolite. 


NAPLES. 


Tur Greeks ever colonized the best regions. 


In Italy, Magna Grecia was peopled by this 
singular race, whose perceptions of beauty 
were so wonderful, and who carried to their 
colonies all the arts and refinements of the 
rent state. Their ruins line the shores of 
icily, and the most imposing edifices that 
antiquity has left, are the Greek temples of 
Pestum. Greeks, Romans, Normans, Span- 
jards, and French, have had possession of 
Naples. The kingdom has been the spoil of 
a Lazaroni Jack Cade—the demented Fisher- 
man of Naples—it has been tost, as a bridal- 
gift, into the lap of the theatrical King Mu- 
tat,—who was sometimes called King Fran- 
coni. It is now under the rule of Ferdinand 
—a youth of twenty-three—of questionable 
wisdom, and of Lazaroni manners. In ap- 
rance, he is, as Master Slender says, “a 
great, lubberly boy,” as fat as a capuchin, 
and having features that express nothing but 
heaviness. 

He is, however, addicted to practical jests, 
some of which smack of the guard-room— 
for the army is his passion, and to conquer 
his ambition. But he will never experience 
one of the regrets of Alexander. His consort 
—or, as republicans say, his wife—is a prin- 
cess of the house of Sardinia—and it is cur- 
rently said at Naples, that the first meeting 
of the royal pair who preside over the desti- 
nies of Naples, was signalized by a jest, 


_ which it is believed few corporals in the king- 


dom would have executed. The royal lover, 
who is a gentleman by instinct, became bois- 
terously gay, and when his princess was about 
to sit down, drew from under her the chair. 
This may not be true—but to those who 
know the monarch, it seems not improbable. 
He has the most delightful region in 
Europe, and the most villainous subjects— 
“ like master, like man.” His capital is that 
Parthenope which allured Virgil, and which 
he designates as dulcis. It has always been 
the abole of pleasure—it has always subverted 


the different sexes, courage, and modesty. All 
the shores in sight of its —— were 
studded with villas, that looked like one long 
range of colonnades. At present, there are 
few villas—but there is an immense city— 
with many adjacent towns. 

When an Englishman arrives at Naples, 
and walks forth in a sunny morning, breath- 
ing an air like an exhilarating gas, and re- 
marking the cheerful and not laborious po 
lace, that throng the streets and squares—his 
impression is, that he has found a city in 
which he would willingly pass his days. 

Care seems to be banished by a royal 
e‘lict, or some other process—labour seems to 
be enjoying a long noontide rest—every street 
has a pageant, and every day is a festa. But 
if the traveller should employ a fortnight in 
exploring the city and its vicinity, in the 
third week he will begin to tire—for he will 
have become familiar with Pompeii and Baia, 
and have acquired a passing familiarity with 
the Bourbon museum—a collection illustrious 
in aJl things but its name. ll his first im- 
pressions of Naples will have deceived him, 
except lis admiration for its natural features. 
He will hunger and thirst for a community 
of honest men—or even of tolerable hypocrites, 
who make some show of virtue if they have 
not the substance. A Neapolitan has all the 
vices but hypocri He is a rogue, and 
cares not who knows it—he cares not even to 
deceive himself. 

There is no winter at Naples—there is no 
frost, no snow—no severity of climate, that 
would force men to provide for to-morrow— 
or at most, for the day after. There is here 
but one division of time—the present. The 
past has gone without leaving instruction or 
regret—and the future is a contingency, that 
engages no one’s reflection. Let no man 
boast of the good habits of his countrymen— 
not even though like me he belong to a land 
where the habits are famed as being steady. 
They are the effect of climate and soil—they 
are industrious, because labour only will sup- 
port life; and domestic, only because the 
climate is too severe to live under, in the open 
squares and streets, as men do at Naples. 

Labour seems to be the test of evils to 
a Neapolitan—“ his only labour is, to kill 
time.” If he must work, he likes not the 
confinement of a shop—the cobbler brin 
his stall into the street, and works in the 
crowd—carrying a vigilant eye to a tip in any 
passing boot. The cook fries his fish and 
his {pancakes, or boils his macaroni in the 
streets and squares, and the man-milliner, 
six feet high, may be seen in front of ashop, 
sewing a cap or a bonnet, with as little shame 
as though it were a mainsail. 

A Neapolitan crowd requires “ wary walk- 
ing.” If every man is not a pickpocket, itis 
because the opportunity of practice does not 
occur—he is, at least, an accessory—he will 
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see the thief: purloin and connive at his eseape, 
Three things are in especial peril of changing 
masters : Sor rin, sonal pocket- hand- 
kerchiefs. 1 have known a new-comer lose 
three handkerchiefs in a day. 

The city is splendid in appearance, gene- 
rally—and many individual edifices are grand. 
The western part is the most modern and fa- 
shionable: in the eastern, the streets are 
narrow and the houses high. This part is 
called Napoli senza sole—without sun. But 
it is not dark—particles of the brilliant sun- 
shine of Naples seem to float in the depth of 
shade. It is not dark even by night, if the 
* moon of Naples” shine upon it. 

All classes tide—none love the labour of 
walking, and few there are who cannot com- 
mand the means of riding. There is a mul- 
titude o§ caleches, or one-horse chairs—in 
which an outside seat may be had to Portici, 
four miles, for two or three cents. These 
vehicles are drawn by one small, spirited 
horse, which is always driven at speed. The 
seat will hold two persons, and the driver 
stands on a board behind, holding the reins 
over their heads. On the ay rg sit me 
other passengers, with their feet dangling 
backwards ; ond in the bottom of the caleche 
sit two more, with their feet hanging side- 
ways. Under the axle-tree is suspended a 
box, in which several children may be safely 
stowed. These caleches are continually 
glancing about the streets of Hapies, and 
raising a dust in all: the roads that lead to it. 
At a small village beyond Portici, I saw 
No. 81, on the panel of one of its caleches. 

The amusements of Naples are those of 
children. Pup are frequent—at which 
you will see soldiers, monks, sailors, and all 
the elements of a Neapolitan crowd. By the 
post-office, sit scribes, to read and answer 
the letters of those who cannot read—and 
they have many customers. On the mule 
you will find a ragged group listening to a 
shoeless reader of Tasso—or Rinaldo, as he 
is called. The hearers may often be seen to 
be worked up to a great pitch of interest in 
the fortunes of the crusaders, and at the most 
critical time the hat is carried round for con- 
tributions. It reminded me of the incident 
related by Sir William Herschell, at a se- 
cluded English village—where the black- 
smith’s wife read Pamela to the inhabitants, 
who were so well pleased with the catastrophe, 
that they rang the bells. 

Eating and drinking, which are the means 
of life elsewhere, are the ends of it at Naples: 
no word so often falls upon the ear as some 
tense of the verb mangiare. The markets 
are scattered in every part of the city—all 
kinds of eatables are cried in public, and 

ups of diners-out may be seen swallowing 
their long macaroni in the streets. No shop 
is so common as a cook-shop, and a wine- 


vault. Bacchus himself had not a_ better 





cellar than the long excavations in the moun- 
tain, that are here used for housing wine, 
Bread, at Naples, loses its dignity—it is not 
the staff of life: but macaroni, which is the 
chief necessary, is also the greatest luxury. 
It is a palatable invention : with butter, it is 
very proper food to set before a famishing 
man, 

Naples is called a picturesque city, and so 
it is, in its environs and prospects. It has a 
grand pharos, ever smoking or flaming, in 
Vesuvius. The whole country is supported 
on a crust of earth over raging flames—and 
I have stvod in places where the heat at the 
surface has crisped my boot. Some currents, 
of water are at boiling heat,*and some me- 
phitic vapours, creeping up from Acheron, 
are fatal to animal life. At the Grotta del 
Cane, or Dog-hole, a poor cur is commonly 
kept, that the curious and humane may be 
gratified by-an experiment, which few in- 
quirers like to try upon themselves. The 
poor dog is ever the martyr of fidelity, or the 
victim of experimental philosophy. 

Vesuvius is an imposing object from Na- 
ples ; and from the mountain, the city makes 
a splendid show. The distance between 
them is about five miles. The ascent is 
easy, and may be made on a donkey to the 
foot of the crater. Near this is a hermitage, 
in a spot where heaven and earth seem to 
meet. The pious monastic, however, does 
not devote himself exclusively to contempla- 
tion, but is ever ready to broil a steak, or draw 
a flagon of Lagrima wine, for travellers, 
Lachryma Christi is the name by which 
these pagan fire-worshippers denote Vesuvian 
wine. 

The monk has a magnificent prospect, and 
not a bal trade. He may read history in the 
country visible from his hive, unless he pre- 
fer poetry. There is Portici below him, a 
city built on lava, some eighty feet above 
Herculaneum, which is buried below. Farther 
south, but uot in sight of the hermitage, is 
Pompeii, that was buried in ashes and cin- 
ders, as a Vermont log-house is sometimes 
covered with snow. It was discovered but 
late in the last century, and is not yet half 
dug out. That purple island with peaks, 
that seems to float in the air, so completel 
do the waters reflect the violet sky, is Capri, 
the den of Tiberius. He systematized suspi- 
cion and dissimulation, to a degree nevet 
known before. He was a philosophical 
tyrant—a sportsman, that delighted in the 
chase, as well as the death of his victim. 
Simple death was a boon he seldom granted. 
Few of those who had offended him by bei 
pe sg escaped so easily as to be permitt 
to die. 

Over that high hill, back of Naples, and 
which is crowned by the convent of the 
Camaldoli, is Baia. _Here Nero, a hero of 
the same kind and lineage with Tiberius, 
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murdered the mother that had stained her 
soul to lift him to empire. “ He will reign 
and slay his mother,” said the Chaldeans.— 
“Let him reign,” replied Agrippina. ,No 
ingratitude is so stinging as that of one, 
oo anvther has served at the expense of 
innocence. When the parricide sent the 
assassin to slay his mother, she replied—/eré 
ventrem, “ strike in the womb ”—a retribu- 
tive infliction for having produced a monster. 
These are sume of the historic recollections 
that may be revived in the hermit of Vesu- 
vius, by casting around his eyes. As to 

try, it is the land of it—the centre. It is 

t an hour’s ride to Avernus, and the Ely- 
sian Fields. That pyramidal island beyond 
Miseno (which was named from the trum- 
ars of Aineas) is Ischia, and under it lies 

ried one of the Titans, who made feeble 
war upon Jupiter, and who was hurled down 
upon these Phiegrean Fields. Farther still, 
mingling with the horizon, is the promontory 
of Circe.—New England Magazine. 


Antiquariana. 





SHRINES AND PILGRIMAGES. 
(Continued from page 88.) 

In our notices of shrines celebrated for their 

sanctity and splendour, we have passed over 

one of peculiar interest—the shrine of St. 

Edward the Confessor; an omission which 

we shall now proceed to supply. 

In the chapel of the Confessor, which ori- 

nally formed the eastern termination of 
the Abbey Church at Westminster, lie in- 
humed the remains of the royal founder him- 
self, encircled by the ashes of kindred sove- 
teigns, some of whom were the noblest that 
ever swayed the British sceptre. King Ed- 
ward’s shrine stands nearly in the middle of 
the chapel floor; and had formerly an altar 
attached to it, at which multitudes of every 
degree made their oblations, and besought 
the intercessional agency of the sainted mo- 
narch, either for the cure of diseases, or for 
the remission of retributional punishments 
for acknowledged sins. 

Edward died January 5, 1065—66, and 
was interred before the high altar, within the 
church which he had erected upon the spot, 
in place of that which most authorities have 
attributed to King Sebert. His peculiar 
sanctity had obtained for his memory such 
repute, that William the Norman performed 
his devotions, and made rich offerings, at 
his tomb, which he rebuilt in a more costly 
style. The miracles attributed to King Ed- 
ward likewise so enhanced his reputation, 
that he was regarded as a saint long previ- 
ously to his canonization in 116). The re- 
mains of the sainted monarch were after- 
wards solemnly translated by Archbishop 
Becket, in a new and “ precious feretry,” or 


shrine, prepared by Henry II. at the arch- 
bishop’s suggestion. This removal took place 
in 1163, nearly ninety-nine years after Ed- 
ward’s interment ; yet his body, according to 
the monkish historians, was still entire and 
uncorrupted, and his garments undecayed. 
When the choir and eastern division of the 
Abbey Church had been sufficiently com- 
pleted by Henry III. for divine service, that 
monarch gave orders for the re-translation of 
the body of St. Edward into the new shrine, 
which he had prepared for it in this chapel ; 
the anniversary of which ceremony, (Octo- 
ber 13, 1269,) was duly celebrated 
three centuries afterwards. 

“This shrine is, evidently, the work of 
two distinct periods; the styles of composi- 
tion, as well as materials of its upper and’ 
lower divisions, being essentially different. 
All the ancient part is of stone, curiously 
inlaid with mosaic; its general form is a 
parallelogram, surmounted by an entablature, 
and standing on a basement step. — Its 
height, including the cornice, is nine feet ; 
its width, at the west end, five feet four 
inches and a half, and its length, nine feet 





(Shrine of St. Edward the Confessor, in Westminster 
Abbey Church.) 


five inches. On each side are three recessed 
arches, or niches, trefoil-headed, and sepa- 
rated by pilasters, above which is a range 
of seven compartments, once paneled with 
lozenges of porphyry,* (placed alternately 
upright and lengthwise,) within involved 
guilloche borderings. The entablature was 


© At the west end of this shrine, two lozenges of 
porphyry, each about nine inches in width, still 
temain: in 1821 there was also a third lozenge, but 
that was stolen by some workmau on refitting the 
Church after the coronation of George IV, 
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originally supported at the east end by two 
spiral or twisted pillars, only the capital of 
one of which now remains; and at the west 
end by a mosaic facing, resting on similar 
pillars, but the latter have no capitals, and 
their plinths, if such there be, are imbedded 
in the pavement. The sides, back, and sof- 
fite of every arch have been enriched with 
mosaic panelings of various patterns, not any 
two arches exhibiting a corresponding de- 
sign ; yet the tessere, though fixed in a very 
strong cement, have been mostly picked out, 
not so much, perhaps, from mere wantonness, 
or purposed mischief, as from the super- 
stitious veneration of devotees.* On the lower 
fascia of the architrave, was the following 
jingling inscription, in Roman characters, 
e letters inserted in italics, as here printed, 
may yet be traced by the indents visible in 
the cement. 
ANNO MILLENO—DOMINI, CVM SEPTVAGENO 
Et B18 CENTENO—CVM COMPLETO QVASI DENO, 
Hoc = EST FaCTVM—QvoOp Psrrvs Dvuzit in 
actuom 

Romanvs civis: homo CAVSAM NOSCERE SI VIS 
Rex rvir Henrievs—SANCTI PRESENTIS AMICVS. 

“In place of the above verses, which, it is 
probable, were effaced at the Reformation, 
the following inscription is partly visible, in 
gilt capitals on a dark ground, which Wid- 
more, in his “ History of Westminster Ab- 
bey,” attributes to Abbot Feckenham. The 
words in italics are supplied from that writer. 

On the south side—oMNIBVS INSIGNIS: VIRTVTVM: 
LAVDIBVS : HEROS: SANCTVS: EDWARDVS. 

On the east end—Confessor, rex venerandus : quinto 


DIE. 

On the north side—Jani moriens 1065. svPer : 
2ETHERA: SCANDIT. SVRSVM CORDA. 1. F. 

‘“ The upper division of the shrine, which 
is comparatively modern, and. of wainscot, 
consists of two stories of unequal dimensions. 
On each side of the lower story, are six semi- 
circular arches, paneled and separated from 
each other by pilasters of the Ionic order, 
and at each end is a broad, flat arch, flanked 
by similar pilasters. The other story has 
four arches on each side, and two at the 
ends, separated by coupled pilasters of the 
Corinthian order. Each had its proper 
entablature, but these have been nearly de- 
molished, and the whole was surmounted by 
a gable roof, which has been entirely de- 
stroyed. All this woodwork, (which was 
probably erected by Abbot Feckenham, in 

® Such great sanctity is still attached to this 
shrine, that a part of the stone basement seat, on 
the east side of the south transept, has been worn 
into a deep hollow by the feet of devout Catholics, 
who occasionally attend here early of a morning, 
aud who, from that point, can just obtain a view of 
the upper division of the shrine. It is still, also, 
within the recollection of some aged members of this 
Chureh, that previously to the French revolution, 
the very dust and sweepings of the Shrine and Chapel 
of St. Edward were also preserved, and exported 
to Spain and Portugal in barrels! But, even in that 
trade, adulterations were practised, aad much un- 


holy dust, swept from other chapels, was mingled 
with the rubbish of this shrine. 
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Queen Mary's reign,) was inlaid to corres. 
pond in some measure with the mosaic en. 
richments of the ancient shrine. The present 
coffin of the pious Edward, which may be 
seen from the parapet of Henry the Fifth’s 
Chapel, is deposited within the ancient stone. 
work, abont the height of the architrave. It 
was made by order of James II., (who com. 
manded the old coffin to be inclosed within 
it,) of strong planks, two inches thick, 
cramped or banded with iron. The entire 
height, from the pavement to the top of the 
shrine, is fourteen feet nine inches.. Origi- 
nally the upper part of the shrine was plated 
with gold, and adorned with precious stones ; 
and the whole is recorded to have been so 
admirably wrought that the workmanship ex- 
ceeded the materials.’’¢ 

This shrine has been erroneously ascribed’ 
to Cavalini, a pupil of Giotto; but it is be- 
lieved that the words, Petrus duait in actum, 
Romanvs Civis, &c., in the ancient inscrip- 
tion, given before, refer to some other artist. 
Weever states, that Archbishop Ware, who 
was at Rome in 1267, on a mission from the 
king, brought with him, on returning to Eng- 
land, “ certain workmen and rich porphyry 
stones, whereof he made that singular, cu- 
tious, and rate pavement before the high 
altar; and with those stones and workmen, 
he did also frame the Shrine of Edward the 
Confessor.” It is probable, therefore, that 
the artist called Petrus in the inscription, 
was one of those persons whom Abbot Ware 
brought from Rome. 

The very high degree of veneration in 
which the Confessor’s memory was held, 
may be partly appreciated from the ceremo- 
nies at his shrine. On St. Kdward’s day, 
viz. that of the anniversary of his transla- 
tion, the principal citizens of London, in 
their corporate capacity, were accustomed to 
visit the shrine; and, at the same time, 
grand processions, with wax tapers, were 
made to it by all the religious communities 
of the metropolis. The splendour of the 
festival was frequently heightened by the 
Pp of the sovereign and his court ; and, 
in the year 1390, Richard II., (who had se- 
lected the Confessor as his patron saint,) 
and his queen, sat crowned in the Abbey 
Church, with their sceptres in their handa, 
during the celebration of mass on this anni- 
versary. But it was not only on this day 
that Edward’s memory wae thus honoured: 
on all extraordinary occasions, and at the 
three great feasts of Christmas, Easter, and 
Whitsuntide, his shrine was the principal 
resort of the people. Here vows were made, 
thanks retumed, prayers offered up, and 
benefits solicited. Superstition and real piety 
were equally zealous in their devotions; and 
every rank in society, from the prince to the 
vagrant, flocked hither to make their obla- 


+ From Brayley’s Londiniana, vol. ii. p. 93—96. 
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tions. At this shrine, Henry IV., on March 
20, 1413, who had been some time afflicted 
with an apoplectic disease, was seized with 
his mortal fit, whilst performing his de- 
yotions to St. Edward, when on the eve of 
his departure for the Holy Land.* 

I the year 1415, on the morrow after the 
festival of St. Simon and St. Jude, when the 
news of the battle of Agincourt had arrived 
in London, the queen, Henry the Fourth’s 
widow, and her attendants, made their offer- 
ings at St. Kdward’s shrine, to return thanks 
for the victory; and, on the same day, the 
mayor, aldermen, and livery of London, with 
all the religious men of the different orders, 
came hither in solemn procession, to offer up 
thanksgiving for the same memorable tri- 
umph. Here also, Edward IV., on March 3, 
1460, made his offerings ; after hearing the 
singing of Ze Deum, on the people assenting 
to his being king, when the question was 
asked them in Westminster Hall, where he 
had previously sat to hear their determination, 
with St. Edward’s sceptre in his hand. At 
this shrine, likewise, Richard III. and his 
queen made their oblations, before their 
coronation, in the choir, on the 6th of July, 
1483, after having walked in procession, 
barefooted, from the King’s seat, or dench, in 
Westminster Hall. Many other instances of 
the distinguished reverence paid to St. Ed- 
ward’s remains, are incidentally related by 
different historians. 

Among the shrines of the metropolis, those 
of the ancient cathedral of St. Paul, merit 
special mention. Of these funereal memo- 
rials, the first in point of time, sanctity, and 
magnificence, was the shrine of St. Erken- 
wald, fourth bishop of the see of St. Paul’s, 
and its liberal benefactor; to whom Venerable 
Bede and the annals of the church attribute 
many miracles. This shrine stood behind 
the high altar, and consisted of a beau- 
tiful, gothic tabernacle, set on the plain 
altar-tomb of the saint, enriched with gold, 
silver, and precious stones, at the expense of 
the dean and chapter, who, in 1339, em- 
ployed three goldsmiths to work on it a whole 
year: “the wages of the most expert was 
only eight shillings a week, the other two 
five shillings.” This shrine was the resort of 
numerous devotees, and, in consequence, re- 
ceived many gifts. Thus, Richard de Pres- 
ton, of London, grocer, gave his best sapphire 
stones, there to remain for curing infirmities 
of the eyes; and directed that proclamation 
should be made of their virtues. Walter de 
Thorpe, a canon here, gave likewise to it all 
his gold rings and jewels. King John, of 
France, while a prisoner in England, made 
his offerings to it, and gave besides to the 
high altar, two basins of gold. And in 1400, 


® Thence Henry was removed into the Jerusalem 


shamaber, where he died.—See Mirror, vol. xxvi., p. 
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Thomas Samkyn, esquire to the Abbess of 
Berking, bestowed on it a silver girdle. 

The iron railing that inclosed this shrine 
was five feet ten inches in height, “having 
locks, keys, closures, and openings, and 
tinned all over, in ‘imitation of silver ;” its 
weight, Dugdale informs us, from a model in 
his possession, made for the guidance of the 
smith who wrought it, was 3,438 pounds, and 
cost, at 4d. per pound, 644. 2s. 

The shrine of Roger Niger, Bishop of 
London in the thirteenth century, was nearly 
in as much repute as that of St. Erkenwald, 
and, perhaps, as deservedly; for, though no 
saint himself, the bishop was a good man, 
and a most determined opposer of the Pope’s 
extortions. His piety occasioned his tomb 
to be resorted to by numerous devotees ; and 
to he reported, like the former, as endowed 
with miraculous powers. Indeed, such was 
the opinion of its sanctity, that a visit to it 
is frequently enjoined to the indulgences 
given for rebuilding the church. 

Among the other famed shrines of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, were those of Miletus, first 
bishop of this see; and of Egwolphe, or Eg- 
tulphe, Bishop of London about a.p. 747, 
then called Bishop of the East Angles, whose 
shrine “ was all beset with precious stones.” 
Richard Fitz-Neile, who governed the church 
in 1189, had a shrine, with a portable coffin 
in a chantry, on the south side of the choir. 

But the high altar with its shrine was the 
most glorious, and excelled all others in its 
costly vessels and furniture. It was splen- 
didly decorated in 1309, by the liberal Bishop 
Baldocke, with a beautiful tablet adorned 
with precious stones and enamelled work, 
“as also with divers images of metal ; which 
tablet stood betwixt two columns, within a 
frame of wood to cover it, richly set out with 
curious pictures.” And in 22nd Richard II, 
the same altar was further beautified with a 
picture of St. Paul, “tichly painted,” which 
was placed on the right hand, in an elegant 
frame, or tabernacle of wood, as it is called, 
and cost 122. 16s.* 

(To be continued.) 7 Ss 

® It may here be noted that the English artist of 
this period, (by whom shrines were constructed or 
embellished, ) was at once “architect, sculptor, car- 
penter, goldsmith, armourer, jeweller, saddler, tailor, 
and painter.” The wealth lavished upon these 
shrines was boundless. “ This was the true age of 
barbaric splendour; mankind wanted the taste to 
use their wealth wisely, and knew uo way to esti- 
mate excellence, save by price. The quantities of 
silver and gold, precious stones, and expeusive co- 
lours, employed in works of art, were immense.” 
All the charms of art lay in abundance of costly 
things. ‘“ We had gilded kings with gulden crowns ; 
gilded angels with golden halos; and gilded virgins 
‘sitting nursing golden childrea on goldeu clouds: 
the heaven above was gold, and so was the earth 
beneath.” (Cunningham's Lives of British Painters, 
vol. i., p. 11.) A few notices of early British paint- 
ings, such as shrines were ador with, will be 
found in our description of St. Stephen’s Chapel, at 
— Mirror, vol. xxiv., p. 322—323—340— 
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MRS, BRAY’S “ DEVONSHIRE.” 
(Continued from page 223.) 


WE resume our miscellany of extracts from 
this very various work, presenting, as it does, 
a fund of homely entertainment welcome tu 
every fireside. ] 


Restoration Day. 


The 29th of May is still a holiday much 
observed in our town, though, I am told, far 
less so than it used to be some years back. 
A notion prevailed that, on that day, any 
person might cut oak boughs wherever he 
pleased, provided it was done before six 
o'clock, and the youths and maidens would 
rise with the light to prepare for the sports. 
These oak boughs were hung around the 
doors and windows; and chaplets, &c., duly 

ed in bonnets and hats. In the afternoon, 
a mock battle followed, (originally intended, 
as far as I can collect, to represent the re- 
publican and monarchical parties,) the com- 
batants of which, on the royal side were 
armed with kettles and buckets of water. 
The republicans proceeded to tear down the 
oak boughs from the doors and windows: 
and these assailants were well drenched, 
whilst a scuffle ensued—all carried on with 
the utmost good humour—and if the young 
men succeeded in getting the boughs, they 
used to tie them together and drag them 
through the town in token of victory; but 
were generally waylaid and dispossessed of 
their trophies by the opposite party. The 
inhabitants would give them pence to make 
merry with after their frolic. 

However, during one of these frolics, about 
thirty years ago, rather an unpleasant affair 
took place from the following circumstance. 
This vicinity was a great depot for French 
prisoners; and some of the officers lodged in 
the town. Opposite a house where one of 
them resided, was erected a grand display of 
oak boughs and May bushes on the top of a 
long pole. Some mischievous individual 
petsuaded the foreigner that it was a part of 
the sports for some person, as a good joke, to 
remove it, and persuaded Monsieur to per- 
form the feat. He, thinking no harm, did 
so, when a stout old fellow, a true John Bull, 
who lived near, seeing this act committed by 
the Frenchman, considered it a premeditated 
insult to the royal family of England, as the 
oak boughs were suspended in honour of the 
restoration to the crown. Fired with rage, 
he sallied forth armed with a poker, and com- 
menced so vigorous an assault on the poor 
foreigner, that had not the more peaceably 
disposed interfered and made up matters, .he 
would very likely have left the luckless offender 
scateely a whole bone in his skin. Amongst 
the little boys, this day goes by the name of 
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garland day.* Before it arrives, the children 
go about in ies, six or seven together, 
halfing, as they’ call it. This custom is 
nothing more than to collect as many birds’ 
eggs as they can against garland day; and 
all the neigitbensh igh or low, who happen 
to be possessed of a garden, are duly teazed 
and laid under contribution to give away their 
flowers to make trophies. The garlands are 
cartied about thus formed—two crossed hoops 
are entwined with flowers, and strung with 
birds’ eggs in the middle; every egy bei 
held allowable, save that of the redbreast ; 1 
such is discovered in a garland it is quickly 
assailed with stones and destroyed. 

The little boys are fantastically dressed 
early in the morning with ribands tied round 
their arms and waists, and a smart garland 
cap on their heads, made of pasteboard, deco- 
rated with gold paper, and little prints with 
a gilt border, finished with oak leaves inter- 
mixed. Thus equipped, they parade about 
the town, each little party by itself; the 
leader, who is generally the eldest boy, car- 
ries the garland. Others have little drums, 
and whistles, and swords of lath ; a triangle 
is their music; they collect the donations of 
the public ; and in the afternoon it is equally 
divided among them. The garland eggs are 
placed on some block or post ; and their great 
amusement is to throw stones, and try who 
can break the most. This is our Tavistock 
way of celebrating King Charles’s Restoration 
amongst the younger tribe. The elders go to 
church, and Mr. Bray annually gives them 
an appropriate sermon. 

Cures for Fits and Tooth-ache. 

We have here many vestiges of ancient 
superstitions. That respecting Midsummer 
eve I have before noticed. And the very old 
custom of going into the church at night 
whilst the chimes are playing twelve o’clock, 
in order to creep three times under the com- 
munion table to be cured of fits, is still held 
in repute. The present sexton, Mr. James 
Cole, has been applied to in such cases to 
unlock the church door. Mr. Bray considers 
this custom a vestige of the very ancient one 
of creeping under the Tolmen to be cured of 
various disorders | We have another prac- 
tice, which I am assured is frequently ob- 

®T have now and then heard garlands called by 
the old name Coronels, in Devonshire. We have 
here still incommon use many obsolete words ; such 
as barm for yeast; Clome, earthenware; Hellier, 
slater; Helling, roof; Slock, to entice; Distraught, 
and mazed, mad; Worsen, to render worse, &c., and 
indeed sufficient to supply a long list of old words, 

+ Since writing the above, Mr. Bray received, as 
clergyman of the place, the following letter: I omit 
only the yame of the writer—“ Rev. Sir, 1 should 


take it ae a great favour if your Honour would be 
good enough to let me have the key of the church- 
yard to-night, to go in at twelve o'clock, to cut off 
three bits of lead about the size of a half farthing: 
each,from three different shuts (meaning spouts), 

the cure of fits. Sir, T remain your humbled, obe- 


dient servant, —_ J.M.” 
“ Tavistock, February oi ce 
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served as a cure for the tooth-ache: a very 
general complaint in this neighbourhood, 
where’ it is common to see young women 
with not a sound front tooth in their heads ; 
and many a handsome face is thus spoiled 
and looks old before its time. I attribute this 
to the use of a very acid cider as a daily beve- 
rage; nor do I thick I am mistaken; as the 
decay of the teeth, so early in life, is most 
common with the servant girls and lower 
orders, who never drink anything else with 
their meals; whilst some of the very poor 
cottagers in the surrounding cuuntry, who 
seldom taste anything stronger than water, 
or milk and water, often have teeth white and 
sound as Here. is the cure for the 
tooth-ache: if the sufferer have a tooth left 
sufficiently whole to enable him to use it. 
“ Take an old skull found in the churchyard, 
bite a tooth out of it, and keep it in your 
pocket all the year round, and never more 
will you have pain in your teeth or gums.” 

I have copied this delectable receipt as 
given to me; and only this very day, had I 
not been too lazy to stir from my room, I 
might have had the gratification of seeing a 
scramble after old teeth in a skull. For Miss 
Elizabeth Greco had a new piece of music 
which she thought I should like, and very 
kindly came to play and sing it to me; she 
asked me if I knew what was going on in the 
churchyard, 80 many persons, old and young, 
were thronging to it. Scarcely had she 
spoken, when Mary Colling came running in, 
and said if I wanted to see an old custom 
she had told me of, I had only to go to the 
churchyard, for several skulls having, in ma- 
king a grave, been dug up near the remains 
ef Orgar’s tomb, there was going on such a 
seene as she had never before witnessed : 
men and women tugging with their mouths 
at every tooth they could find left to cure 
them. I felt quite satisfied, however, with 
her report, and Miss Elizabeth and the piano 
being a much greater attraction, did not stir 
from the fire-side. 


Magpie and Thistle Superstitions. 


Our terror of meeting a single magpie 
crossing our path is very great. Sad must be 
the fortune of any person who has this mis- 
hap—sad I am sure then must be mine ; for 
the last I called magpie year; never once did 
we: ride, walk, or drive along the Plymouth 
road, a favourite ride of ours, without meet- 
ing a solitary magpie strutting or flying most 
ominously across the road. Now and then 
we saw a couple, which is good luck; once 
‘three, a sign of a wedding; and once four, a 

ign of death. 
e have a thistle that is considered holy. 
I do not know its particular species ; but the 
t itself is noble and beautiful. One of 

m, above five feet in height, sprang up 
wildly in our garden in the midst of a sttaw- 


berry bed. It had a large purple flower, and 
the stems and leaves spread to a very great 
extent. So much did Mr. Bray admire it, 
that he would not suffer it to be disturbed. 
This plant is valuable in a medicinal view : 
the old women here say it is a cure for all 
disorders ; and when I was so ill last summer, 
more than one wanted to persuade me to 
make a decoction and try it. On the leaves 
of this thistle there are white specks, which 
I learn from the venerable authority just 
quoted, is occasioned by the Virgin Mary 
having sprinkled her milk on this very plant 
during her flight into Egypt. This conferred 
a blessing on the thistle and made it salutary 
for ever. 
Charms and Omens. 

I here say nothing about the “ thousand 
and one” charms we have in this county for 
curing the king’s evil; some of them being 
as delicately pleasing as the cure for the 
tooth-ache ; let them yo; the least offensive, 
however, is that of Queen Anne’s farthing, a 
stale and common charm in many counties. 

Reading the eighth psalm over the heads 
of infants three times three days in the week, 
for three following weeks, will, they say, pre- 
vent babes having the thrush. Another very 
old custom prevails amongst the poor, that of 
unlocking their boxes in the house where a 
friend is dying: they consider it makes the 
sick person die easy. 

As we have unlucky omens, s9 have we 
likewise lucky ones. The sun shining on the 
bride going to church is particularly fortu- 
nate. It is fortunate, also, to see the new 
moon on the right hand; and when you do 
80, it is a prudent thing to shake your 
kets: for what purpose I cannot tell; but as 
it is likewise deemed wisdom to pull out 
money and let the new moon shine upon it, I 
suppose it is connected with good fortune in 
@ pecuniary point of view. 

Another of our customs is not, I believe, 
confined to this place : itis that of the Bidle 
and the key. Many old people when they 
have lost anything, and suspect it to be stolen, 
take the fore-door key of their dwelling, and, 
in order to find out the thief, tie this key to 
the Bible, placing it very carefully on the 
eighteenth verse of the fiftieth psalm. Two 
persons must then hold up the book by the 
bow of the key, and first repeat the name of 
the s' thief, and then the verse from 
the psalm. If the Bible moves, the suspected 
person is considered guilty; if it does not 
move, innocent. Mary Colling tells me she 
has very gravely seen this done, as an infal- 
lible test of finding out the truth. 

When the poor get a loaf from the flour of 
new corn, the first who gets it gives a mouth- 
ful, as they say, to his or her neighbour, and 
they fill their mouths as full as they can in 
order not to want bread befure the harvest 
comes round again. Vb va 





ENGLAND IN 1835. 
By Frederick Von Raumer. 


[Tuts is, undoubtedly, the most striking work 
of the season. It merits the attention and 
respect of every reader in the kingdom, from 
the literati of the Athengum club to those 
who slake their thirst at the lending library. 
Indeed, much direct good would result from 
the cheap circulation of England in 1835 
through every reading circle: its advantages 
would be the diffusion of new and original 
views of the affairs of our country, and just 
estimates of her vast resources; which intor- 
mation is of such sterling value that every 
man in office might profit by it—from the 

time minister to the president of the last 
Jeomed penny club. The principles of the 
author are liberality in the best sense of the 
word ; in which he never loses sight of the 
grand object of civilized communities—to 
tive and improve—to strengthen and pre- 
serve. 

From these few observations on the main 
character of the work, our readers may, how- 
ever, form an erroneous idea of its details. 
They are not merely politico-economical 
views, or the dry bones of figures and statis- 
tics; for every page has in it the pith and 
marrow of entertainment. The author is 
Professor of History at Berlin, and has pub- 
lished some important historical works. In 
his labours are combined the untiring indus- 
try of the German with the seund views of 
the social philosopher; and what more espe- 
cially fits him to write a work on England 
and English society is, that a great portion 
of his life has been spent in studying the 
history of our country. To increase his store 
he visited London during last year, to explore 
the archives of the British Museum and the 
State Paper Office, amongst which he usually 
passed three or four hours of each day. He 
filled up the rest of his time pleasantly 
enough, now reading at the Atheneum, next 
enjoying the air of our Parks, (the picturesque 
beauty of which, by the way, he highly esti- 
mates, ) then inspecting the rational curiosities 
of our metropolis, and finishing the day at a 
fashionable route, or at the plebeian theatre. 
From London, Von Raumer made excursions 
into the provinces, Scotland and Ireland, the 
social condition of which he briefly but for- 
cibly describes. The result of his sojourn 
and excursions among us, he has embo- 
died in a series of letters to his friends 
in Germany : these have been translated and 
fill the three volumes of England in 1835. 
As the excursive character of the work is 
favourable to quotation, our extracts may be 
somewhat copious; though, to exclude the 
chance of our pages giving rise to discussion 
on the politics of the day, we must eschew 
Von Raumer’s enlightened views of the po- 
licy, prospects, and resources of this country. } 
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Devonshire House. , 
London, Wednesday, March 25, 1835. 

Mrs. A. had the goodness to invite me 
to come to her at eleven o’clock in the even- 
ing, that she might take me to the Duke of 
D——’s. This, therefore, was my first En- 
glish “rout.” For any one who knows the 
persons present, it must, of course, have a 
very different degree of interest from that 
which a stranger can feel. On the other 
hand, novelty has an interest of its own; and 
from this superficial, but natural, point of 
view, I shall tell you what struck me, though 
it is indeed but a repetition of what I have 
often heard. The rooms and decorations 
vast and magnificent; but such as are suit- 
able for a man of vast fortune to possess for 
his whole life, without regard to little varia- 
tions of fashion, changes of taste, and such 
like French prettinesses. The space suffi- 
cient for the guests; but here, as elsewhere, 
excessive heat and crowding in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ball-room. Almost all the 
men were dressed in black coats and panta- 
loons, black or grey stockings, black or co- 
loured waistcoats, black or white cravats. 
Nothing remarkable, or different from our 





usages. 

The women in general very simply and 
tastefully dressed; ornaments rich, but not 
overloaded, neck and shoulders bare. Some 
with long, pendant locks, none @ da Chinoise, 
or with forehead entirely bare; most of them 
with curls on both sides, as we see in their 
engravings. Hardly any thing was danced 
but waltzes, for which the crowd of spectators 
left very little room. And now, how stands 
it with the main point—Beauty ? The task 
of Paris, who, with his three goddesses, won 
his fame at so easy a rate, was a light one 
compared with that before me. Although 
very few men in London wear spectacles in 
company, I took heart, put on mine, and 
began my investigation like an experienced 
and severe connoisseur and amateur as I am. 
But when I thought ¢his was the most beau- 
tiful, came a second, then a third, and put 
my judgment to shame. In my whole life, 
I never saw so many beautiful women and 
girls, assembled in one place; and I now 
understand Tieck’s preference of English- 
women, better than I did when I had seen 
only travellers. Yet, even in this moment of 
observation, of admiration, of enthusiasm, I 
do not give up the Roman women. A certain 
resemblance runs through the two natiuns, 
though there are marked differences both of 
form and of expression. The Romans, as it 
seems to me, neglect the towrnure of the 
body, and the appearance of the feet; the 
English, on the other hand, the finished, sta- 
tuesque form and carriage of the neck and 
shoulders, 

The men had unquestionably far less of 
the beauty appropriate to their sex than the 
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women: this I observed to be the case in the 
canton of Berne, while, on the contrary, in 
Naples, the men are much handsomer than 
the women. The company consisted of 
persons most eminent for wealth and rank ; 
dukes, ambassadors, &c. Among us, uni- 
forms, crosses, stars, orders, &c., would have 
swarmed in such a company ; here nothing 
of the sort was to be seen: every man deco- 
rated or encumbered with such things was a 
foreigner. Our taste for seeking or confer- 
ing distinction by trumpery of this sort 
always reminds me of the instructive fable of 
the turning-lathe of Uckermark. 


Vastness of London. 


This town is really immeasurable; and 
though, perhaps, there is no one point so 
beautiful and so rich as the Pont des Arts, in 
Paris, or the exit from the Linden, in Berlin; 
yet, on the other hand, fresh masses and 
rows of houses, palaces, shops, &c., continu- 
ally arise before you. The number of coaches 
and equipages far exceeds all that can be 
seen in other cities; and you are led to think 
something extraordinary is going on in this 
or that street, whereas it is only the daily, 
customary routine. That so many human 
beings can live together in such a space, 
carry on their occupations, and procure food, 
seems, in spite of all explanations, a miracle, 
and indicates a pitch of civilization, com- 
pared to which the datifundia are at best but 
gtazing-grounds and sheep-walks. All the 
continental capitals are capitals of one coun- 
try only; London is the capital of Great 
Britain, and of so many other countries be- 
side ; and it is, at the same time, the greatest 
commercial city in the world. In this union 
of metropolitan and commercial city, lies its 
peculiar character— its exhaustless principle 
of life and increase. Madrid, Paris, Rome, 
Vienna, Berlin, &c., are capitals, and act 
only as such; they are not, from their very 
position, power, and industry, also essentially 
commercial cities. Petersburg has some 
resemblance with London, but is far from 
being equally favoured by climate and situa- 
tion, 


A great and peculiar beauty of London is 
the number of the squares. They are not, as 
in Berlin, given up to hucksters and soldiers, 
or to horselireakers and grooms ; but, leaving 
the broad streets for such uses, they are in- 
closed with elegant iron railings, and the fine 
green turf in the inside, (already beautiful, ) 
18 intersected with gravel walks, and adorned 
with trees, flowers, and shrubs. 

These squares, however, are far surpassed 
by the parks. Regent’s Park, with its sur- 
rounding terraces and mansions, is alone of 
gteat extent and magnificence, and none but 
a frozen stockfish coud really put.in practice 
the nit admirari while looking at it. 


English Manners, 

S——’s caution, “that one must go every 
where in a carriage, or one passes for no- 
body,” is either an old fable, or an antiquated 
truth, Judging by the descriptions and the 
warnings that one often hears in Germany, 
or receives on the road, one must needs be- 
lieve that most Englishmen are fools them- 
selves, or take foreigners to be so. This is 
mere absurd talk. They’are, in all respects, 
as reasonable as other reasonable men in 
Europe; and whatever their peculiarities or 
their prejudices on this point may be, they 
do not manifest them. So, too, in their 
dress; there is nothing at all remarkable ; 
and even the great talk about their extrava- 
gant supply of clean linen is groundless. I 
see what I have seen every where else, all 
possible gradations of fine and coarse linen; 
and, indeed, the frequent use of cotton would 
greatly shock our female critics. The French 
and Germans are not a whit worse provided 
with clean linen ; the only difference is, that 
in London clean linen is soon dirty, and 
therefore must be very frequently changed. 
For the same reason hands and face must be 
oftener washed than elsewhere. If I go out 
clean, and return in an hour, I am certain to 
see a dozen black spots on my face. 

Just as absurd are the cautions one re- 
ceives, as if one were in danger of being, if 
not maltreated, at least insulted and laughed 
at, in the streets. 1 have purposely asked in- 
formation of all kinds of people of every class, 
from the most elegant-looking down to cval- 
heavers and errand-boys; and, in every in- 
stance, it was given with a readiness, fulness, 
and accuracy, such as it is difficult for a fo- 
te:gner to find in any other country. Some 
even accompanied me, without asking for, 
or thinking of, any pecuniary reward ; and, 
on one occasion, a man who had told me left, 
by mistake, instead of right, ran after me to 
correct his error. 

The grand question of using or not using 
acarriage thus falls entirely to the ground. 
In the first place, the incessant noise of car- 
riages of all sorts renders it impossible that 
the people you go to see should know how 
their visiters came. And am I to imagine 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and: 
Lord Holland, are persons likely to take me 
for a rich man, because I am jolted to their 
doors in a hackney-coach, or to think me 
worse company because I come on foot? 
And so I do here as I do elsewhere: if the 
distance is not too great, and the weather is 
good, I walk; if I lose too much time in 
walking, or the weather is bad, I ride. 


An Eating-house. 


The hour drew near when I was to go to 
Drury Lane to hear “a sacred oratorio ;” in 
other words, a miscellaneous concert. The 
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house where I was accustomed to dine lay in 
a totally different direction; I accordingly 
took the way towards Drury Lane, in the 
hope of finding eating-houses in abundance 
in the course of my long walk. But. this 
Parisian hope was delusive ; far and near no 
eating-house appeared ; till, at length, for my 
consolation, I saw the word “soup” at a 
window. Where soup is to be found in 
England, thought I, other eatables certainly 
exist—another delusion. The moment | en- 
tered, it was evident that I had-fallen upon 
a company of a rather different. quality from 
that which attracts the stranger to the ele- 
gant Traveller’s club. But my hunger was, 
great, time short, and curiosity excited. I 
wished to see how the lowest class of London 
artisans dine. Many things in the external 
appearance remi me of the Roman Os- 
terie, and yet they were different. No table- 
cloth; yet not, as in Rome, the bare wood, 
but an oil-cloth; pewter spoons, and two- 
pronged forks ; tin salt-cellar. and pepper- 

The tables not placed along the wall, 
pe Sag Fay meal, but ge 

t corners, to prevent strife, whether b: 
words or blows. I asked for several kinds of 
English dishes ; but 1 was told that there 
was nothing to be had but the fore-mentioned 
soup, As I had said A, I must needs. say 


of black, in broth, in which pepper 
played a coi parts aud in this broth: 
a number of pieces of something like meat, 


was a large piece of wheaten bread, and two 

gigantic potatoes, the cubic contents of which 

were about equal to those of eight or ten 

Berlin ones., Having eaten these, I was 

perfectly satisfied, and paid three pence, 

oy of which are equal to ten silver gros- 
en. 


* London Climate. 


I have often, and with reason, described 
and boasted how much I see and learn here; 
but that you’may not fall into the foul sin of 
envy, and, undervalue the comforts of your 
country, and your home, I mustiseud you a 
few hints of the shady side of the picture. 

The root of most of the miseries: is the 
London climate,—such, at least, as it has ex- 
hibited itself to me from my arrival up to the 
present day. It is true I see the sun, but 
not im his golden radiance ! for, though here 
is wealth enough to gild every thing else, he 
alone appears red as a copper kreuzer, or pale 
as a silver groschen, e. atmosphere: of 


Italy is so transparent, that it heightens all 
colour; but this bounds the view, or quite 
conceals the distance. The thick fog which 
generally prevails is: thoroughly impregnated 
with water, and this, blended with the air, is 


in the: stock 


chilling and: penetrating to a degree of which 
we, in Berlin, have no i I must now 
admit that clear, dry frost is, without compa- 
rison, less injurious than this damp, wetting, 
ice-house air. The doors and windows are 
not quite so bad as in Rome, but much less 
carefully constructed, and less close than 
ours. We do not want them, say the En- 
glish; and when I try to contradict them, 
my voice trembles with cold. Although the 
tates consume a monstrous quantity of coals, 
the temperature of the rooms : is never equal. 
If, by dint of a great deal of heaping on, stir- 
ring, raking out ashes, &c., I have at length 
succeeded in making a good fire, I am scorch- 
ed on one side, while, if 1 turn my head on the 
other, I see my own breath. If I let the fire 
g@.out, the-room: is cold instantly, from the 
constant draught through the. ‘evormous 
chimuey. ’ 
: When I go to the Museum,: there is an 
end to all these sufferings—for there: is no 
fire.at all ; or, if there is.one, 1 have never 
been able to find it. In spite uf woollen 
ings, my: feet are ice-cold, and I am 
obliged from:time ‘to time: to warm my hands 
in my: pockets. The consequence: is tooth- 
ache, with all its agreeable caprices and-vari- 
eties. ‘To-day the tooth’ is quiet ; ‘and. now 
the climate ‘has seisad upon one leg,'so that 
T'can hardly‘walk. © - 


¢ Gatherre, 

- Est-il =k few Gays after the 
landing of William of Nassau at Torbay, the 
officers, nobility, and courtiers, of James II. 
began to fall off from their falling master, as 
usual in such cases. ‘Amongst the most 
faithful, however, ‘appatently, ‘was Prince’ 

of Denmark, consort of the Princess’ 
Anne, James's daughter. At’ every fresh’ 
account of a defection of a Lord A, B,. 
or Lord C, the indignant Prince George’ ex- 
claimed, ‘* Est-it ‘possible 1” This ‘continued 
for three or four days; till at length, ore 
morning, the unfortunate moriarch inquired” 
why Price George was missing at his thinned 
levee,’ The ariswer ‘was on account’ of his 
desertion to William. “ What!” said James, 
“Is Est-il possible gone’ also?” : 
At the time of Napoleon’s coronation, some 
of the sticklers for etiquette amang the an, 
cient regime, would not at first aliow their 
ladies to hold up the. train of the Empress; 
but Napoleon met this promptly by an order, 
isaued in his own hand-writing, “ that he 
would allow no one to.be sick on the day of, 
his coronation.”— Morning Herald. 
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